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The Cowen Institute at Tulane University opened in 2007 with the primary focus of chronicling, 
assessing, and analyzing the unique transformation of the K-12 education system in New Orleans. The 
year 2017 marks the Institute’s ten-year anniversary, and over the past decade, our mission and work 
have evolved to meet the needs, challenges, and complexities of our ever-shifting educational landscape. 
Our work has expanded to include policy, research, and programmatic initiatives focused on recon- 
necting opportunity youth and advancing college and career success for young people. At the same time, 
providing actionable analysis about the evolution of the city’s K-12 education landscape continues to 
be one of our three key priorities. The State of Public Education in New Orleans has served as our flag- 
ship publication about New Orleans’ education since the launch of the Institute, and this year’s edition 
provides data about schools, students, teachers, and education financing - just as we have done in the 
past. 


Beginning with this year’s edition, these reports will be less retrospective, with a focus more on the 
future of public education in New Orleans than on the changes following Hurricane Katrina. Given the 
legislation that passed in 2016, school unification is the spotlight issue for the 2017 report. 


As we look forward, we remain committed to ensuring that all students have access to quality public 
education and to meaningful pathways to college and career. The State of Public Education in New 
Orleans is intended primarily as an informational document. Our hope is that it will serve as a guide that 
enables educators, parents, students, and the public-at-large to better understand New Orleans’ complex 
approach to public education. As such, the report is organized around key questions commonly asked 
about New Orleans’ public schools. 
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What is public education like in New Orleans? 
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How have students performed? 
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How is public education financed? 
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What is taught in schools? 
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Introduction 


What is public education like in New Orleans? 
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A Unique Education Landscape 


Over the past decade, no city in the United States has expe- 
rienced as much change to its public education system as 
New Orleans. The Orleans Parish School Board (OPSB) 
recently announced its intention to convert its five directly 
operated schools into charter schools. If and when this 
occurs, New Orleans will become the first city in the United 
States where all non-incarcerated, public education students 
attend charter schools. Charters are schools that are public- 
ly-funded, but not run by a local school board as are most 
schools in a traditional district. Schools sign a “charter” or 
contract with an authorizing agency and their operators have 
greater autonomy over curriculum, staffing, and other deci- 
sions made at the school level than do district-run schools. 


The evolution of New Orleans from a traditional school 
district to an all-charter city began prior to 2005, when a 
handful of charter schools first opened in the city. However, 
the expansion of charter schools greatly accelerated 
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following the devastation wrought by Hurricane Katrina 
and related levee failures. The storm destroyed 80 percent of 
the city’s schools and infrastructure and displaced the vast 
majority of its families, students, and teachers. In the decade 
prior to the storm, the city had one of the lowest-performing 
systems in the country. Despite the presence of some excep- 
tional options, the majority of public school students did not 
receive a quality education. The OPSB, which was respon- 
sible for operating almost all schools in the city, was also 
involved in a number of corruption and financial scandals 
around the time of the storm.! 


In the fall of 2005, the Louisiana Legislature voted to expand 
the authority of the state-run Recovery School District 
(RSD) to take over low-performing (rather than only failing) 
public schools in New Orleans.’ Oversight for city schools 
was separated between the OPSB and the RSD, with the 
OPSB retaining authority over only the highest-performing 
schools. The RSD was tasked with improving the lowest-per- 
forming schools. By 2014, the RSD had converted all schools 
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low did we get here? 


under its purview into charters.* Today, most OPSB schools 
are also charters, and the rest are likely to become charters 
in the near future. As a result, New Orleans now has the 
most decentralized public education system in the country. 


School Unification 


By almost all quantifiable indicators, school performance 
has improved: academic scores, graduation rates, and New 
Orleans’ rank among parishes statewide have all increased. 
Over the past decade, Cowen Institute polling has consis- 
tently shown support for many of the major changes, 
including charter school growth and perceptions of overall 
school quality. Yet, the decision to split control over autho- 
rization and the oversight of New Orleans’ schools has 
remained controversial among many individuals and organi- 
zations in the city over the past ten years. 
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Katrina hits New 
Orleans, destroying vast 
regions of the city 

along with the majority 
of school infrastructure. 


However, 2016 saw significant developments around the 
future of the long-term governing structure of New Orleans 
schools. In 2015, the Louisiana Legislature considered a bill 
to place all New Orleans RSD schools under OPSB over- 
sight, but the measure failed to receive approval from legisla- 
tors. In 2016, though, legislators compromised on Act 91, a 
landmark bill that requires all RSD charter schools in New 
Orleans to come under OPSB oversight by June 30, 2018.° 
The transition will occur over two years. Charter schools 
under the RSD will remain charter schools under the OPSB 
with comparable levels of autonomy. In August 2016, the 
OPSB released a plan for the unification of their schools that 
includes major milestones for the next two years. Unification 
of all schools under a locally elected school board marks a 
significant next step in the ongoing transformation of public 
education in the city. 


School Timeline 
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What Makes New Orleans Unique? 


Dominance of charter schools 


93% of students attend charter schools cur- 
rently, and the number could soon approach 
100%, as the OPSB intends to convert its fi ve 
remaining direct-run schools into charters. 
Th isis the highest percentage of any U.S. city.’ 


Common enrollment system 


Families can use the EnrollNOLA application 
system to apply to the vast majority of schools. 
Families can apply to multiple schools while 
only having to fi ll out one application. A hand- 
ful of schools do not currently participate in 
EnrollNOLA, but are required to join once their 
charter comes up for its next renewal. 


LEA status 


Most charter schools in New Orleans are 
their own Local Education Agency (LEA), a 
status usually reserved only for school 
boards in other places in the United States. 
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Open enrollment 


Students can apply to and attend any public 
school in the city (though some schools do 
have selective admissions policies). Unlike 
in most school districts, students are not 
assigned to the school closest to their home. 


Decentralized governance 


Each charter school has a great deal of auton- 
omy over its curriculum, staffing, and opera- 
tions. However, city schools abide by a number 
of shared policies, regardless of their autho- 
rizer. These include: 


+ State-mandated accountability and stu- 
dent performance standards; 

+ Standardized expulsion processes; 

+ Wraparound services for chronically 
truant students; and 

- Differentiated per pupil funding provides 
additional resources for serving special 
education, at risk, and ELL students. 
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Governance 


How are schools governed? 


Governance Overview 


Last year marked a seminal turning point in the governance 
of public schools in New Orleans post-Katrina for three 
main reasons: more RSD schools elected to transfer to the 
OPSB than ever before; the legislature approved a bill autho- 
rizing OPSB-RSD unification by 2018; and all OPSB and 
RSD schools had to adopt a common funding formula. 


At the start of the school year, four RSD schools transferred 
to OPSB oversight. Prior to the 2016-17 school year, 
only one RSD charter school, Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. Charter School, had made such a move.’ 
The transfers heralded a larger change towards full 
unification brought about in June, when the state 
legislature approved Act 91, which requires all RSD 
charter schools in New Orleans to come under 
OPSB oversight by 2018. While many of the details 
of the transition still need to be decided over the next 
two years, for the first time in over a decade, the vast 
majority of city schools will have the locally elected 
school board as their charter authorizer, rather 
than the state Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (BESE). 


Yet, while this change is significant, many of the core compo- 
nents of the newly developed public education system will 
remain the same under unification. Currently, nearly all 
students attend charter schools. The school-level autonomy 
of city charters, allowing individual school leaders control 
over such crucial issues as curriculum, staffing, and finances, 
will not change once the unification process is complete. 


In this environment of charter school prevalence, school 
autonomy, parental choice, decentralized governance, and 
high-stakes accountability are the most notable features of 
New Orleans public education. The schools in New Orleans 
comprise a portfolio district, where a governing authority 
oversees a system of schools that operate under perfor- 
mance-based accountability and parental choice. Charter 
schools, not directly run by the district, have autonomy 
to hire and fire staff, allocate their budgets, and negotiate 
service contracts. Of the 80 charter schools located in the 
city, 74 have either the OPSB or BESE as their charter 
authorizer. The OPSB and BESE act as portfolio managers 
by authorizing new schools to open, closing low-performing 
schools, or turning over low-performing schools to other 


charter operators. They also act as regulators, creating 
shared policies to ensure students across the city are served 
equitably. Louisiana law requires that public charter schools 
be governed by a local, non-profit oversight board. The board 
holds a contract (charter) with the authorizer and is held 
accountable for the operation of the school. Charter boards 
must ensure that a school’s academic program meets state 
accountability standards, and that the school remains legally 
compliant and fiscally stable. 


Inthis environment of charter school 
prevalence, school autonomy, pa- 
rental choice, decentralized gover- 
nance, and high-stakes accountabil- 
ity are the most notable features of 
New Orleans public education. 


In Louisiana, local school boards and BESE can authorize 
charter schools. BESE also authorizes charter schools that 
operate independently of the RSD and OPSB. This decen- 
tralized system privileges autonomy - every school or charter 
management organization (CMO), which are organizations 
that operate multiple charter schools, may have its own 
hiring philosophy, pedagogical approach, and operations 
practices, among other policies, as long as schools meet 
state-mandated benchmarks for student success and comply 
with financial, enrollment, health, and safety regulations. 
Principals can make real-time decisions without having to 
run such changes through a central office with multiple 
layers of approval. However, decentralized governance also 
presents challenges for schools. The RSD, the OPSB, and 
charter schools have to creatively tackle system-wide chal- 
lenges collectively, such as providing services for students 
with special needs or mental health issues, as well as trans- 
portation issues. Decentralized governance also requires 
different accountability structures than those in a traditional 
district, with local boards and distant state-level actors all 
responsible for new, evolving roles within an accountability 
framework. 
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The Impact of Unification on Governance 


Unification will likely have a limited impact on the day-to- 
day operations of schools. As mentioned previously, RSD 
charters will retain their current autonomy once they trans- 
fer to the OPSB. The legislation guiding the unification 
transition process will not have any effect on school staffing 
or curriculum. Additionally, EnrolINOLA will move from 
being operated by the RSD to the OPSB and continue to 
serve as the common application system for applying to 
almost all city schools. Accountability policies and the way 
that schools are assessed will change during the transition 
period, and these changes will be made in accordance with 
new state policies. The Louisiana Department of Education 
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(LDOE) is currently revamping the state’s accountability 
standards for schools in accordance with federal education 
legislation that the U.S. Congress passed last year.’ 


The most significant impact of unification on governance 
in New Orleans is that the OPSB will be the authorizer for 
all former RSD charter schools. The OPSB will soon adopt 
the vital responsibility of ensuring that all transitioning 
schools are meeting their accountability requirements and 
complying with statutes regarding academics, finances, and 
services for special populations of students. The OPSB 
will also make decisions around the nature and length of 
charter contract renewals. 
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Public School Governance in New Orleans 
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Why Is Now the Right Time? 
An interview with LDOE Superintendent John White 


Under the legislation guiding the unification process, 
all RSD schools in New Orleans must transfer to 
the OPSB by the start of the 2018 school year. The 
Cowen Institute spoke with Louisiana Department 
of Education Superintendent John White about his 
reflections on unification and why now is the right 
time for RSD schools to move to the OPSB. 


Cowen: Why is now the right time for unification? 


Supt. White: Now is the right time because over the 
last six years, we have spent a lot of time developing 
not just strong independent schools, but a strong 
system of independent schools. That system is 
focused on ensuring opportunity for every student 
and fairness for every student. Having done that, 
and that means building a strong open enrollment 
system, a strong system of expulsion and transfer 
controls, and a system of fair funding, you have the 
basic elements of a system of independent public 
schools. 


To make that system complete, the last question 
you need to address is the role and nature of the 
central office. But until you have a single central 
office change, it’s impossible for the whole system to change and operate in a uniform way. So, unification is 
truly just about changing the governing entity, not what is occurring at individual schools. And | believe the 
law gets us to a unified central office for the system, especially with the help of the two year planning process. 
Now is the time because we have the pillars in place to create the central office we want and need. 


Cowen: How do you think unification will change New Orleans education? 


Supt. White: There will be a number of positive effects to having a uniform governing body and a central office 
working for all schools. First, on a basic level, having a single office thinking about the outcomes in the highest 
and lowest schools, and being responsible for both, creates a city wide mode of accountability and respon- 
sibility that we don’t currently have. Right now we have one central office responsible for some schools, and 
another office responsible for others. That’s not healthy for a city. We want to think about all kids and all 
schools as a responsibility for us all. | give OPSB Supt. Lewis a lot of credit because when he was asked after 
the unification plan passed what our letter grade was, he said it was a C, not an A. That’s because, when you 
put all the schools in New Orleans together, and not just the OPSB, the overall letter grade is a C. We need to 
look at our schools in their entirety rather than as under separate operators. 
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But | also believe fairness for all requires transparency for all. With unification, this is possible. For instance, 
the weighted student funding formula could only have been approved once we had an honest conversation at 
one, not two school boards. Now, it wasn’t an easy conversation, but we could have it in one place because we 
created a law that places singular responsibility in the OPSB to make hard, difficult, yet principled decisions 
on the behalf of all students, instead of viewing it as ‘my’ students or ‘your’ students. 


Cowen: What do you believe needs to happen to move New Orleans schools from good to great? 


Supt. White: The tough thing to admit is that governance is a small piece of overall school quality. There is 
an open question about whether OPSB can be a vigilant regulator of school quality. Will they hold schools 
accountable? Will they make dramatic interventions when repeated instances of failure occur? | hope the 
answers are yes. But even then, OPSB will be a relatively small entity with relatively limited academic levers 
at its disposal. Really, the academic levers to make the transition from good to great reside at the school level. 
And there are four areas we need to address to ensure our system improves: 


We need to ensure we have diverse and capable pipelines of talent into the system and within the system so 
the best people stay in the schools. We do not have enough people who are coming in to work in our schools 
who are prepared for higher expectations. We are also struggling to keep our best people. Both of these prob- 
lems can be corrected but it will require a coordinated effort. 

We have students entering into system unprepared for kindergarten. That is largely due to the patchwork of 
daycare, Headstart, and other pre-K environments that exists in the state and we need to correct that so that 
all students have quality experiences prior to entering the K-12 system. 

We need a system that ensures that 100% of students exiting our high schools are embarking upon pathways 
to prosperity, whether in education or the workforce. 

Finally, we need a differentiated approach to serve the mental and physical health of students. That approach 
needs to be transparent and it needs to be aligned with the juvenile justice, adult education, and health care 
system to ensure most disadvantaged populations can have their needs addressed, either in or out of schools. 


Yet, of those four things, only one involves the OPSB as the governing body — that is, measuring learning 
and conducting interventions at schools when needed. So to truly get our schools to the A level, we need the 
schools themselves, in partnership with non-profits to aggressively address the gaps that exist in our system 
today. 


Cowen: What do you see as the biggest accomplishments and challenges in New Orleans education? 


Supt. White: The greatest accomplishment is that we have created a system where if a family chooses a 
school and essentially participates in the system, then there are some (though not all) schools capable of 
educating the child, so that when he or she leaves the system, it is with economic opportunity and the skills 
in hand for to achieve a lifetime of opportunity. The problem of course is that not every school can make that 
claim today and there are both needs that kids have and opportunities beyond the school system after high 
school that we are not fully addressing. The problem in the K-12 system is that we have many schools, that 
if you stick with them throughout your education, are not able to put you on that path. But that’s a problem 
in conjunction with the workforce and higher education systems in the state, which are also often not ready 
to meet the needs of all high school graduates. So while we have made tremendous progress, | believe we 
have to acknowledge the problems that still exist. It wasn’t a manmade disaster that brought the system in 
New Orleans or other urban areas to a state where we had these failures, it was years of chronic neglect. But 
| believe these challenges are surmountable with the right effort going forward. 
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Schools 


The New Orleans K-12 system is different from other public 
education systems across the nation due in part to the type 
of schools that students attend. New Orleans has both the 
highest percentage of students attending charter schools 
(93 percent of public school students) and the highest 
percentage of all students attending private schools (25.1 
percent) in the nation.!° 


In the 2015-16 school year, 82 public schools served 48,375 
students as of the October Ist reporting period. There were 
six different types of charter schools. The type of charter 
school signifies to which entity it is accountable, how it is 
funded, and to what extent requirements may be established 
for enrollment. Charter schools authorized by the RSD are 
required to be open-enrollment, meaning that a school must 
accept any student regardless of academic ability, whether 
the student has a disability, or needs additional supports, 
providing that a seat is available. Under state law, charter 
schools authorized by the RSD that transition to the 
OPSB are required to maintain that commitment to acces- 
sibility. This is particularly important since the Louisiana 
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Legislature signed Act 91 in May 2016, which requires all 
schools authorized by the RSD to unite under the OPSB 
by 2018. Ultimately, all RSD schools that transition to the 
OPSB will be required to maintain their open-enrollment 
status in the future. 


Of the 82 schools in the city last year, six were oper- 
ated directly by the OPSB, but the school board voted to 
phase-out one of these schools, McDonogh 35 Academy. !! 
The school was removed from the common enrollment 
application and halted enrollment for the 2016-17 school 
year, and will disband following the conclusion of the 
2017-18 school year. The remaining schools operated by the 
OPSB include Ben Franklin Elementary, Eleanor McMain 
Secondary, Mahalia Jackson Elementary, Mary Bethune 
Elementary, and McDonogh No. 35 College Prep. Of the 
five remaining traditional public schools in New Orleans, 
all have reportedly expressed a desire to become charter 
schools themselves. Pending approval of the OPSB, all New 
Orleans public school students may attend a charter school 
in the near future.” 
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New Orleans vs. USA 


How do schools compare? 


N.O. students attend charter & private schools at much higer rate. 
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Students 


Who are the students? 


Public School Students in New Orleans 


New Orleans’ public school enrollment has increased since 
the year following Hurricane Katrina. This last year, as in 
previous years, the vast majority of students attending public 
schools in New Orleans are Black. Black students are over- 
represented in the public education system: 66 percent of 
the population in Orleans Parish is Black, while 83 percent 
of the public school population is. That said, in recent years, 
the largest growth rates in public school enrollment were 
among White and Hispanic students, suggesting that public 
school demographics in the city are shifting.!° 


Poverty remains widespread among public school students 
in the city. A vast majority, 88 percent, of public school 
students are from economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 
This is nearly double the national average of 48 percent and 
more than 20 percent higher than the state average.'4 


In figures that mirror national trends, schools with higher 
levels of socio-economically disadvantaged students also 
have higher concentrations of minority students and lower 
overall performance scores. Conversely, schools with 
lower enrollment numbers of economically disadvantaged 
students, concentrated in the OPSB and BESE, have lower 
percentages of minority students. Also mirroring national 
trends, schools with lower concentrations of economically 
disadvantaged students, which typically are OPSB and 
BESE schools with selective admissions procedures, more 
frequently have higher academic performance scores."° 


Special Education Students 


Schools across New Orleans continue to grapple with issues 
related to providing services to students with exceptional- 
ities, and finding adequate funding to meet student needs. 
While New Orleans has a similar rate of students who qualify 
for special education services as public schools across 
Louisiana, the city lacks a coordinated body to oversee time- 
lines, records, and services that other school districts use. 


Nearly 11 percent of students in New Orleans qualified for 
special education services in 2015-16, a figure that mirrors 
the 11 percent that received services in 2014-15.!° While all 
public schools must provide services aligned to the needs 


of their students, some New Orleans schools have selective 
admission examinations that limit enrollment access to 
students with certain learning disabilities. All RSD schools 
are prohibited from establishing academic requirements 
for enrollment, which has contributed to RSD schools 
serving nearly twice the per capita special education popu- 
lation (13.5 percent) as OPSB (7.2 percent) and BESE (6.7 
percent) schools.”” 


Schools are required to provide special education students 
with a Free Appropriate Public Education (FAPE) in accor- 
dance with the federal Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA). Doing so often requires additional equipment, 
space, and staff. To fund these additional services, the RSD 
and the OPSB adopted a differentiated funding formula in 
2016. This new funding formula is designed to ensure all 
OPSB and RSD schools receive the same level of funding for 
special education students.!® 


What type of public schools do students 
attend? 


63% in the RSD 


31% in the OPSB 


6% in BESE 


Private School Students 


Private school enrollment in New Orleans remains rela- 
tively high compared to the national average (25 percent 
compared to ten percent of K-12 enrollment, respectively).!° 
Private school enrollment data in New Orleans demon- 
strates a different socio-demographic profile of students in 
the city, with a noticeably smaller concentration of minority 
and socioeconomically disadvantaged students. 
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Talent 


Who educates students? 


Teachers in New Orleans 


Staffing decisions are one of the clearest ways in which New 
Orleans charter schools exercise more autonomy than schools 
in traditional districts across the United States. Aside from 
the handful of schools run directly by the OPSB, employment 
decisions in New Orleans are made at the school rather than 
district level.2° This means that at charter schools, choices 
around hiring, firing, professional development, and sala- 
ries are made by the leaders of individual schools or CMOs, 
rather than by the OPSB or RSD. Traditional districts have 
a centralized human resources department to make uniform 
decisions across all schools regarding hiring, training, salary, 
and benefits. In New Orleans, individual schools or CMOs 
are also responsible for their own recruitment and benefit 
packages, and compete with all other schools and CMOs for 
the same talent pool. This allows for wide variation among 
schools and CMOs in terms of compensation for teachers, 
school leaders, and administrators. 


The lack of unionization among New Orleans teachers is 
also unique when compared to schools nationally - though 
it is relatively common across Louisiana. The collective 
bargaining agreement between United Teachers of New 
Orleans (UTNO) and OPSB collapsed in 2006.! During this 
past year, some schools’ staff voted on whether to unionize, 
but overwhelmingly, teachers are not part of unions at RSD 
or OPSB charter schools.” 


Teacher Demographics 


Over the past decade, the demographics of teachers in New 
Orleans schools have changed dramatically. Black teachers 
no longer constitute a majority of the teacher corps, falling 
from 71 percent in 2003-2004 to 49 percent in 2013-2014 
and only 37 percent of new hires were Black in 2013- 
2014, which is far lower than prior to Hurricane Katrina. 
Additionally, far fewer New Orleans teachers are graduates 
of local colleges: 60 percent graduated from a local univer- 
sity in 2003-2004 compared to 34 percent in 2013-2014. 
A majority of teachers in the city now have fewer than five 
years of teaching experience, compared to a third a decade 
ago. And over the same period, teachers with 20 or more 
years of experience fell from nearly 40 percent to under 
ten percent. This is significant, because according to most 


academic research, teachers improve most significantly 
between their fifth and tenth years in the classroom.”* 


Changes in certification requirements, including the growth 
of alternative certification programs like Teach For America 
and TeachNOLA, account for some of the difference in 
teacher demographics, as both programs resulted in teachers 
who were more likely to be younger and white entering city 
classrooms. However, it should be noted that both programs 
have ongoing recruitment efforts to bolster the diveresity of 
their teaching corps. The percentage of teachers with bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees has remained relatively stable over 
the past decade.” 


In 2014-2015, OPSB teachers had nearly twice the amount 
of classroom experience as teachers in RSD charters: 12 
years to 6.6 years, respectively. Both were less than the 
state average of 12.5 years. Teacher student ratios were rela- 
tively similar at all schools in the city, regardless of their 
authorizer.”° 


In New Orleans, the overall student-teacher ratios is 14:1. 
The OPSB and RSD have similar student rations, at 13.9:1, 
and 14.3:1, respectively. Nationally, the student-teacher ratio 
is 15.9:1 students.?’ 


Teacher Training and Talent Pipeline 


Building out the teacher corps and talent pipeline in New 
Orleans is becoming an increasing priority for the OPSB, 
schools, and education-focused organizations across the 
city. One of the goals of the unification plan is for the OPSB 
to develop a strong pipeline of new school candidates to 
meet the needs of New Orleans’ students. The OPSB is still 
deciding on the details of how this talent pipeline will func- 
tion, but the goal of this effort is to have a backbench of 
high-quality school operators who are ready to open schools 
in New Orleans when growth in enrollment necessitates 
launching additional schools.”* Additionally, New Schools 
for New Orleans (NSNO), a non-profit that directly invests 
in improving schools, as well as Xavier University are helping 
to lead an effort to bolster teaching training programs at 
local universities to increase the number of local graduates 
who are ready to teach in city schools. 
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Spotlight on 


New Orleans’ Teachers 


The majority of teachers 
are early-career. 


| They’re hired at 
ra) the school level. 
lt Charter a 
mo a In New Orleans, most staffing 
a decisions are made at the school 
level rather than the district level. 
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There are fewer black teachers 
than before the storm. 


In 2003-2004, 71% of New Orleans teachers were black. 
Now, less than half of the city’s teachers are black. 


eoazeoa 
(oisszoVa 49% 


OPSB teachers have 
more experience than 
RSD teachers. 


On average, OPSB teachers have 
twice the classroom experience 
but it is still lower than the state 
average of 12.5 years. 


Most teachers didn’t attend local 
universities. 


“NO. Universty 34% 
[Siae] 11% 


65% 
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Achievement 


How have students performed? 


School Performance 


Students in grades 3-8 participate annually in standardized 
assessments every spring. Though these scores no longer 
affect student promotion decisions in grades 4 and 8, as they 
did in the past, they remain the most accessible indicator of 
progress for stakeholders interested in public education. 


Assessment scores in grades 3-8 are measured by perfor- 
mance levels. Basic and above formerly represented a level 
of content proficiency which all students were expected to 
achieve. While students in the RSD schools have outpaced 
the growth of both the state average and OPSB schools in 
this measure since Katrina, LDOE officials announced the 
transition to a higher bar in November 2013. In the Spring 
of 2016, 49 percent of 8th grade students met this bar in 
ELA, but only 30 percent in Math. Taken collectively, the 
scores of New Orleans’ schools roughly mirrored those of 
the state. However, students in RSD schools scored compar- 
atively lower at 37 percent and 26 percent respectively.” 


This new expectation for student success is part of a broader 
plan to ensure that all A-rated schools in the state better 
prepare students for success after high school, and allow for 
improved comparisons to other states with similarly high 
bars. 
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High School Performance 


Students in high school participate in both statewide End-of- 
Course (EOC) testing and national ACT testing. In 2008-09, 
43 percent of students in Louisiana were proficient across all 
EOC subject areas. By May 2016, that figure had increased 
to 62 percent. OPSB schools improved by 20 percent, and 
RSD schools in New Orleans increased 33 percent, even 
after a three percent decline from 2015.*° 


ACT Scores have shown less improvement, and average 
scores for both Louisiana and New Orleans have declined 
since 2006-07. The 2012-13 school year marked the imple- 
mentation of a new policy requiring all high school students 
to take the assessment. Since the change, the average New 
Orleans score has increased from 18.1 to 18.7, while the 
state average remains at 19.5.7! 


Enrollment Changes 


Prior to Hurricane Katrina, enrollment was centralized 
through the OPSB, and students were required to attend 
a school within their residential district. The OPSB also 
offered 23 schools under the City Wide Access Schools 
(CWAS) program designed to attract students with special- 
ized needs, interests, or talents.*? 


Following the wake of Hurricane Katrina in August 2005, 
102 of the 126 public schools in New Orleans became 
charter schools. Rather than enrollment being restricted to 
residential districts, parents and students were given choices 
across the city - though some schools outside of the RSD 
maintained selective admissions criteria. This created a frac- 
tured system of application requirements and deadlines that 
became frustrating for parents, students, school leaders, and 
district administrators.*? 


From 2006 to 2012, schools maintained individual and 
CMO-based applications. In spring 2012, there were at least 
17 different application deadlines and processes, and since 
desired seats often outweighed available seats, parents were 
forced to submit multiple applications on different time- 
lines. Parents could secure multiple slots under this process, 
and school leaders would not know their actual enrollment 
numbers until the first week of school. The lack of a central- 
ized enrollment system also resulted in a lack of transpar- 
ency, which led to accusations of cherry-picking, prioritizing 
students without exceptional behavioral and academic 
needs. 


To address this situation, the RSD began planning a coordi- 
nated enrollment system alongside community stakeholders 
in 2011.*4 The result was OneApp, a single application for all 
participating schools that allows parents to rank preferences, 


The unification of schools is an extremely important milestone in our continued 
redefining of what local control and public education mean in New Orleans. We 
must continue to improve and pursue our North Star of excellent schools for all 

children and advance a system that will ensure that equity and quality, for all, are 
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nonnegotiable standards.” 


Patrick Dobard 


Superintendent, Recovery School District 


and requires that all school admission requirements and pref- 
erences are transparently displayed. The first OPSB network 
schools joined in 2013-14, and 89 percent of all public schools 
in New Orleans participated in OneApp for the 2015-16 
school year.*> OneApp also coordinates both enrollment in 
early childhood Head Start centers and non-public schools 
through the Louisiana Scholarship program. All non-partic- 
ipating charter schools in New Orleans will be required to 
participate in OneApp following their next charter renewal, 
which will occur no later than 2021. According to the OPSB, 
as of July 2017, only three selective admissions schools will 
not participate in EnrolINOLA.°** 


Nonpublic Schools 


The Louisiana Scholarship Program, founded in 2008 and 
expanded statewide in 2012, allows low-income students 
in low-performing public schools to attend state-approved 
private institutions. Schools participating in the program 
must be approved by BESE and employ an open admissions 
process to enroll eligible students. Participating schools 
must also ensure that scholarship students participate in all 
statewide assessments, and while scholarship schools are 
not required to provide special education services, they do 
face increased accountability in the form of an annual inde- 
pendent financial audit. For the 2015-16 school year, more 
than 12,000 students applied, with 7,200 students accepting 
and enrolling at one of 121 nonpublic schools.*’ 
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Student Performance 2004-2016 
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Mastery & Above by Grade Level vs All Louisiana Parishes - ELA (Language Skills) and Math 
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Finances 


How is public education paid for? 


Finances Overview 


K-12 public education funding is a complicated mix of federal, 
state, and local resources. In Louisiana, local tax dollars 
(47 percent) make up the largest share of school funding, 
followed by state tax dollars (38 percent), and federal grants 
(15 percent).** Federal grants are usually administered to 
the state, which then distributes the funds locally to districts 
and schools. The LDOE distributes state and local tax 
dollars through the Minimum Foundation Program (MFP), 
with districts and schools receiving funding on a per-pupil 
basis. Charter schools are also able to raise additional phil- 
anthropic dollars through donations and grants. In 2014-15, 
Louisiana spent an average of $11,163 per student, which is 
only slightly lower than the national average of $11,355. Per 
pupil expenditures in New Orleans, however, were slightly 
higher, with averages of $13,939 and $12,231, per pupil at 
OPSB and RSD schools respectively. Some of the factors that 
account for New Orleans’ higher per pupil spending include 
higher local tax revenue and a higher rate of economically 
disadvantaged students.*? 


Differentiated Funding 


Differentiated funding was an important and controversial 
topic in New Orleans education in 2016. During the year, 
following legislation that passed in 2015, all OPSB and RSD 
schools adopted the same differentiated funding formula. 
Differentiated funding is a way to fund education in which 
schools receive per student funding proportionate to the 
time, resources, and type of instruction required to educate 
the student. In practical terms, this means that schools 
receive greater amounts for students who require more 
individualized support. Two selective admissions schools 
objected to the new differentiated funding formula and filed 
suit over it, but eventually dropped their challenge. Going 
forward, all OPSB and RSD schools will use the same differ- 
entiated funding formula. 


Teacher Salaries 


Teacher salaries in New Orleans are slightly lower than 
the state average, but are higher than they were prior to 
Hurricane Katrina when adjusted for experience and infla- 
tion. On average, OPSB teachers receive $48,642 and RSD 
teachers $48,453, while statewide, salaries average $49,289. 
Partially, this is due to teachers in New Orleans having less 


average experience than teachers in Louisiana as a whole, as 
compensation generally increases with experience. City and 
state teacher salaries lag compared to the national average 
of $56,610.*° 


Transportation Costs 


Open enrollment at most schools in New Orleans has the 
benefit of allowing students to attend schools anywhere in the 
city, regardless of where they live. In order to ensure a fami- 
ly’s transportation needs are not a barrier to school choice 
parish-wide, most schools must provide transportation to 
students, either directly, by providing buses that transport 
student to and from school, or indirectly, through compen- 
sating students to take public transportation. However, one 
drawback to the policy is that it does contribute to higher 
transportation costs for schools. This has the most profound 
impact on RSD charter schools, which spent 51 percent 
more than the state per pupil average on transportation for 
students. Comparatively, OPSB schools spent 20 percent 
less on transportation than the state average. 


Follow the Money: An Education Funding Map 
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How Does Differentiated Funding Affect Per Pupil Funding? 


A bill passed by the legislature in 
2015, Act 467, required the Louisiana 
Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (BESE) to adopt a funding 
formula by July 1, 2016 to ensure 
equitable funding for all schools. Act 
467 required that a single formula 
be created through a “collaborative 
process” led by the LDOE to fund 
OPSB and RSD schools in the same 
way. The law required that the process 
include representatives from the RSD, 
the Louisiana Association of Public 
Charter Schools, the OPSB, any orga- 
nization representing OPSB’s charter 
schools, and advocates for students 
with disabilities. A 12-member working group was convened 
and met multiple times in 2016 to create a formula. The 
working group approved the new funding formula by a vote 
of 10-1-1. 


The working group created a formula that provides weights 
to calculate how much each school should receive for each 
student. The weights are aligned to the costs of educating 
students based on their needs. For a typical student, schools 
receive around $7,500. The new model, detailed in the chart 
above, has five different weighted tiers for special education 
students, with schools receiving additional funding above 
this baseline for educating students with greater needs. 


Schools will also receive additional funds for gifted or 
talented students, English Language Learners, and over-age 
students. 


The total amount of funding received by New Orleans 
schools was not changed by the new formula. The OPSB 
Superintendent also put forward a two percent revenue 
reduction cap for any schools adversely affected by the 
proposed funding formula. That cap guarantees that no 
school will have its total funding reduced by more than two 
percent from one school year to the next. This is designed to 
limit the losses any individual school will incur from the new 
formula. The funding formula will apply to schools starting 
next year. 


Funding By Student 
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Academic Initiatives 


What is taught in schools? 


Academic Autonomy 


The public charter school system in New Orleans has encour- 
aged and allowed for a relatively unprecedented amount 
of academic autonomy at the school level. All schools are 
required to teach core curriculum classes laid out by the 
state, but remain free to create additional curriculum and 
programming for their students. As a result, a number of 
unique academic programs have emerged, focused on 
in-depth exploration of specific subjects. Several schools in 
the city offer immersive language programs. High schools 
provide a range of programming from the creative arts, to 
STEM, to military and maritime training. While all schools 
must meet state-mandated accountability and performance 
standards, schools are allowed to create their own extracur- 
ricular programs to serve their students. 


Common Core 


A movement of anti-Common Core sentiment in Louisiana 
over the past several years garnered a significant amount of 
public, media, and legislative attention, leading BESE to 
review and revise Common Core standards for the state. 
BESE convened a steering committee and three content 
sub-committees to review the academic content. Committees 
were comprised of more than 100 educators from around 
the state, along with representatives from parental and 
education organizations.*! The proposed changes were 
approved by legislators in June 2016. Overall, the changes to 


the curriculum were minor and impacted 21 percent of the 
English and Math standards used in public schools.” The 
resulting curriculum was one argued to be more ‘Louisiana- 
specific,’ while aiming to retain a high standard of education 
for public school students. While the issue received a high 
degree of public attention, the changes resulting from the 
legislative changes have had a relatively minor impact on 
public school students’ educational curriculum. 


College Readiness 


For the past ten years, most public schools in New Orleans 
have placed an emphasis on college readiness. That is, 
schools were focused on preparing all students for gradua- 
tion and college entrance, rather than immediate entry into 
the workforce post-graduation. High schools offered three 
diplomas: TOPS University, Basic, and Career Diplomas. 
Both the TOPS University and the Basic diplomas were 
considered college preparatory curriculums. Only two 
percent of students pursued the career diploma.*? 


Following this model, over the last decade, there was a 
notable increase in the percentage of public school students 
who graduated and entered college. In 2014, 73 percent 
of public school students graduated from high school, 
compared with 53 percent in 2004. Similarly, 59 percent of 
high school graduates entered a two- or four-year college in 
2014, compared with 39 percent in 2004.4 


The improvement in these figures reflects the commitment 
of many schools and educators to ensuring students can 
graduate and enroll in college. However, ascertaining how 
students are performing once enrolled is difficult: data 
addressing the persistence rates of students after they enroll 
in college is largely unavailable. The need for high-quality, 
detailed data on college persistence is crucial to accurately 
assessing schools in the future. 


Career and Technical Education (Jump Start) 


While high schools in New Orleans have focused on college 
readiness, the LDOE designed a new career and technical 
education program for high school students in Louisiana 
called Jump Start. It aims to provide students with an oppor- 
tunity to attain industry-driven, career credentials upon grad- 
uating high school. It replaces, and is a more demanding 
version of the career diploma, which was virtually unused 
by high school students in recent years. Jump Start was 
officially launched by the LDOE in February 2014 and will 
be fully implemented by the 2017-18 school year. With the 
implementation of Jump Start, schools in Louisiana will now 
offer only two high school diplomas: the TOPS University 
Diploma and the Jump Start Career Diploma. 


The Jump Start program aligns the LDOE’s K-12 Career 
and Technical Education (CTE) strategy with the state’s 
economic development strategies. It focuses on training 
students in key areas where there is a demonstrated need 


for qualified workers. Each career pathway has its own road 
map demonstrating how students can fulfill the requirements 
necessary to graduate with a Jump Start Career Diploma in 
a particular field. Students working towards a Jump Start 
Career Diploma are offered many of the same core classes 
as those pursuing a TOPS University Diploma. However, 
Career Diploma students will also complete many indus- 
try-specific professional courses, while TOPS University 
students complete additional academic coursework. The 
Jump Start Career Diploma will prepare students to attend 
two-year community colleges in Louisiana. However, the 
Jump Start Career Diploma does not meet the require- 
ments of most four-year universities. Students are eligible to 
transfer to a four-year university after completing two years 
of community college credits. 


There were 13 career pathways available to New Orleans 
students in 2016-17, with most schools offering an average 
of two pathways. The most frequently offered pathways were 
Digital Media, STEM (Science, Technology, Engineering, 
and Math), and Manufacturing, Construction, Crafts, and 
Logic. Currently, the OPSB, RSD, Delgado Community 
College, Nunez Community College, GNO Inc and Youth 
Force NOLA are among the New Orleans team members 
steering the Jump Start program implementation. The 
program is still being developed and it is likely that the 
number of available pathways will continue to expand over 
the next few years.* 
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The Future 


Where do we go from here? 


The Future of Schools 


As the city’s public education system works to improve 
under the OPSB’s oversight in the coming years, innovative 
school designs and initiatives could be a key component to 
a successful transition. This is just one of many key areas 
to follow in the years ahead to assess the progress of public 
education in the city. Here are some of the topics the Cowen 
Institute will be monitoring: 


Greater diversity in academics: A wider range of 
academic approaches would give students and families 
more possibilities when selecting a school. Harnessing 
the education talent in the city to create more innovative 
options and more choices for parents and students will 
only strengthen the public education system. 

College persistence: Graduation and college matricula- 
tion rates have increased over the past decade. However, 
college matriculation does not guarantee that students 
will graduate with a higher education degree. Efforts like 
College Beyond, KIPP Through College, CA Next, and 
the Cowen Institute’s College Persistence collaborative 
are already trying to address this issue. 

Career readiness: Ensuring that all students leave high 
school with a post-graduation success plan is vital to the 
future viability of public education in New Orleans, as 
well as the local economy. The state’s Jump Start initia- 
tive is changing the way career and technical educa- 
tion takes place in high schools across the city. But 
additional efforts to align education with the available 
opportunities in the local workforce and economy are 
key. Programs like YouthForce NOLA have also arisen 
to help students gain skills that make them more work- 
force ready. 

Equitable opportunities for all students: Services for 
special needs students have improved in the past five 
years at city schools. However, continued growth is 
still needed to allow all students to have high quality 
public education opportunities. Additionally, schools 
need more resources to support students from the most 
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vulnerable populations, including mental health, special 
education, wrap-around supports, early warning indi- 
cators for opportunity youth, and drop-out prevention 
measures. 

Rethinking accountability: As mentioned previously, the 
new accountability models under consideration by both 
the OPSB and BESE will likely place more weight on 
student progress than absolute student achievement. 
Expanding accountability models to also include greater 
emphasis for how schools interact with families, meet 
the needs of special population students, and track data 
could give the public a better sense of how well schools 
are performing. 

Stronger emphasis on early childhood learning: The 
importance of early childhood learning has garnered 
increasing attention in recent years. New Orleans, and 
Louisiana as a whole, however, still lack a sufficient 
number of high quality early childhood seats. There is 
no local dedicated funding stream for early childhood 
at this time. Going forward, efforts to create such a 
dedicated funding stream to support early childhood 
learning would help to improve the entire educational 
pipeline in the city for students and families. 

Talent pipeline, development, and retention: Retaining 
and finding the best talent to teach students is becoming 
an increasing challenge for public schools. Efforts to 
bolster the talent pipeline, like those by NSNO and 
Xavier University, are seeking to address this challenge. 
High quality schools in every neighborhood: Though 
schools have improved in the past decade, the quality 
of schools in specific areas of the city varies greatly. 
The stated goal of many education leaders, including 
members of the OPSB and the RSD, is to have continued 
across-the-board improvement in school quality so that 
students can attend a high-performing school in their 
neighborhood, rather than travel to find the school right 
for them. 
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The high school graduation and college enrollment rates 
of New Orleans’ students are far higher now than prior 
to Hurricane Katrina. However, being accepted into and 
enrolling in college is not enough to ensure career success 
for many youth. In the years ahead, college persistence will 
only become more important for New Orleans’ students 
and educators. To address this critical challenge, the Cowen 
Institute, in partnership with College Beyond, is leading a 
citywide College and Career Counseling Collaborative, 
College Counseling Training program, and College 
Persistence Collaborative to build high school counselors’ 
capacity to increase college access and persistence for their 
students. 


Additionally, one of the main challenges facing New Orleans’ 
students as they embark upon their postsecondary pathways 
is the financial burden of college. Unfortunately, due to a 
state budget crisis, the future of the Taylor Opportunity 
Program for Students (TOPS), one of the main financial 
supports for students in New Orleans and all of Louisiana, 
is uncertain. That uncertainty has left many students across 
the city facing serious challenges of both in selecting a 
college, and figuring out how to pay for it. 


TOPS is a merit-based scholarship program for Louisiana 
residents who attend in-state, postsecondary education insti- 
tutions. Created in 1998, the program became available to 
all Louisiana high school students in 2001. The original 
intent of the program was to encourage the state’s highest 
performing students to stay in-state for college by covering 
the full cost of their tuition, while prioritizing scholarship 
funding to students who could not otherwise afford the cost 
of college. Louisiana high school students can qualify for 
four main TOPS scholarships and each of these awards have 
different eligibility and academic requirements.” 


However, the cost of TOPS has skyrocketed in recent years.*” 
This increase was due to a variety of factors, including higher 
tuition at state universities sparked by state higher education 
budget cuts, and a rise in the number of students receiving 


awards. The majority of the program’s costs come directly 
out of state general funds, which has made TOPS a prime 
target for cuts during Louisiana’s ongoing budget crisis. 


For the first time in the program’s history, during the 
2016 legislative session, legislators voted to reduce TOPS 
funding. Students received around 70 percent of their entire 
award amounts, leaving many students, families, educa- 
tors, and institutions scrambling to find ways to cover the 
gap. Legislators also voted to decouple individual awards 
from tuition, meaning that if a state institution raises its 
tuition, students will no longer see their TOPS award rise 
commensurately.*® 


Quite obviously, these changes and cuts to the program 
disproportionately affect low-income students. Heading into 
the 2017 legislative session, it remains unclear whether legis- 
lators will restore full-funding or ensure the future viability 
of TOPS. 


Recognizing that college access is a gateway to upward 
social mobility and career success, the Cowen Institute 
is working with a diverse, statewide coalition of organiza- 
tions, educators, schools, and civic leaders in the Louisiana 
College Access Coalition (LCAC). The goal of the LCAC 
is to ensure Louisiana students continue to have financial 
supports that enable them to achieve their college aspira- 
tions. The LCAC has already begun advocacy with legislators 
to restore full funding to TOPS, and if that is not possible, 
to then have awards prioritized to low-income students who 
could not otherwise afford college. The number of students 
receiving TOPS awards from families who could otherwise 
afford college has increased dramatically in recent years: in 
2015, 40 percent of all TOPS recipients came from fami- 
lies making $100,000 or more. The LCAC will continue its 
work through the legislative session and in subsequent years. 
College affordability is a long-term issue that the state will 
have to confront to ensure that worthy students have the 
ability to attain the education they need to succeed. 
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In December 2015, President Obama signed into law the 
Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA). This bill was a reau- 
thorization of the nation’s existing education legislation, No 
Child Left Behind. However, ESSA also changes much about 
the previous legislation and will have a significant impact on 
how schools in Louisiana specifically, and the country as a 
whole, are assessed and incentivized to serve students. 


The LDOE and BESE are currently engaged in an ongoing 
planning process on how ESSA will be implemented in the 
state. As part of that process, BESE and the LDOE held 
meetings on ESSA at the end of 2016, and additional meet- 
ings will occur in the beginning of 2017 in order for policy- 
makers to solicit public feedback. The LDOE is committed 
to having a finalized plan ready to submit to the U.S. 
Department of Education for approval by summer 2017. 


That plan will likely have a significant impact on school 
accountability measures statewide. The most notable change 
is that student progress will be given more importance in 
how schools are assessed. That means that schools will 
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receive higher scores for helping advance students who are 
behind grade level, regardless of the students’ overall score 
on state accountability measures. The plan, as currently 
composed, will also include rigorous long-term indicators to 
judge whether schools and students are improving, including 
graduation rates and ACT scores, and raising that bar so 
that quality schools ensure students are at a mastery, rather 
than basic level of performance. The plan also places greater 
emphasis on serving the special needs population and 
preparing students for post-high school success. 


Taken together, through ESSA, school assessment and 
accountability in Louisiana will likely become more holistic. 
Less emphasis will be placed strictly on mastery of test 
scores, and more on how students are progressing on tests 
over time. There is also a focus on equity, to ensure that 
all students, regardless of their individual needs, are being 
provided opportunities for a quality education. The adapta- 
tion of New Orleans schools to the new standards will be 
pivotal in the coming years. 
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Glossary of lerms 


Authorizer - An authorizer is in charge of deciding when to open new schools, which charter management appli- 
cations to approve, when to close schools, and whether to intervene when schools are not performing up to 
standards. To make these decisions, the authorizer relies upon a list of rules and policies laid out in the school 
performance framework. 


Autonomy - Autonomy in the context of public education generally refers to decisions that are made at the school 
level, rather than by a district board. In Orleans Parish, most charter schools are autonomous with regards to 
curriculum, hiring, and finances. As schools unify, RSD charter schools will retain this autonomy, though the 
OPSB will become their authorizer. 


Charter School - A charter school is a publicly funded school granted greater flexibility in its operation than a 
school run by a traditional school district. The charter is a contract outlining the school’s mission, program, 
accountability standards, and students served with the body authorizing the charter’s ability to operate. 


Charter Management Organization (CMO) - Non-profit entities that manage two or more charter schools. 


Differentiated Funding - Differentiated funding provides schools with different amounts of funding based on the 
needs of their students, rather than basing funding on total enrollment. For example, schools with more English 
Language Learners or more students with disabilities would receive additional funding to provide resources for 
these students. This is also often referred to as student-based funding. 


Facilities - The term used to refer to school buildings and property. All facilities in New Orleans are owned by the 
OPSB. 


Funding - Broadly, the money schools receive to pay for programing, staff, facilities, and other costs associated 
with operations. 


Local Education Agency (LEA) - An LEA is an entity that operates public schools. Usually, this is synonymous with 
a school district. In New Orleans, however, many charter schools operated as their own LEAs. Under unification, 
schools will decide whether to remain their own LEA or to join the OPSB’s LEA. LEA status is especially important 
for how schools are held accountable in meeting federal special education standards. 


Neighborhood school - A colloquial expression used to describe schools students are assigned to attend because 
they live in the school’s geographic area or attendance zone. 


Open enrollment - In New Orleans, open enrollment means that any student is eligible to attend any school, 
regardless of its location or where the student lives, without having to meet any special requirements. 


School Board - In Orleans Parish, the school board is a group of seven publicly elected officials who are responsible 
for maintaining and making decisions regarding public schools. They are meant to be accessible by, and responsi- 
ble to, the general public. The OPSB is also an administrative entity responsible to the board that oversees many 
schools in the parish. 


School District - A geographically defined, legal district which is responsible for public education in a given area. It 
is generally run by a school board. 


Superintendent - A school superintendent is the head administrator or manager of public schools in a school 
district. 
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